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This is one more reason for increasing our knowledge of the value of nonmarket work.
Earnings Entering the labor force is the first step toward making a woman potentially self-supporting and capable of lifting her family above the poverty level. But many of the typically female occupations have earnings so low as to be inadequate, or barely adequate, even for these minimal purposes. And many offer little or no prospect for career advancement. Therefore, women are caught in a vicious cycle: They drop out and stay out of the labor market because their rewards are so low, and their rewards are low in part because they do not spend more time in the labor market. One way to get out of this is for women to enter a broader range of fields, improving the prospects not only for those who do, but also for the smaller number who remain in traditional occupations. More research needs to be done on how women can be encouraged to enter typically male occupations. One need not believe that women should or can be equally represented in all fields, but only that present occupational segregation is greater than warranted. Improved job counseling from junior high school on could encourage young women to get more and different kinds of education and training that would help prepare them to enter the professions and skilled trades in which they have been severely underrepesented.
All the policies that would encourage women to spend more time in the labor market would be helpful not only in giving them more work experience but also in giving them greater incentive to enter occupations in which experience is more highly rewarded. Similarly, decreasing occupational segregation, which would increase women's earnings, would also give them more incentive to remain in the labor market.
Unemployment One of the most important variables in explaining the rate of increase in women's labor force participation is the unemployment rate. Before World War II, women often tried to find jobs when their husbands were unemployed, so there was an influx into the labor market when the unemployment rate was high. This tendency has been dwarfed in recent times by women actively looking for jobs when the unemployment rate is low (Ferber and Lowry, 1976b).
Holding the unemployment rate down also helps women in another way. When employers are confronted by a tight labor market and have difficulty finding the kind of workers they want, they are more likely to forget whatever prejudices they (or their workers or customers) may have and hire the workers they can get. The experience during World War II, the last period of really low unemployment in this country,of both men and women. The outcry by one-earner families would surely be great and probably influential. They would particularly emphasize the plight of those who could no longer afford a full-time homemaker and ignore the fact that such families presently do not carry their fair share of the burden of public expenses. A second problem is the difficulty of measuring the value of nonmarket output for each family.ry data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
